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facts and illustrations, of the author's Principles of Money. Through- 
out he does not recede an iota from his extreme bullionist interpreta- 
tion of monetary value. In support of this interpretation he brings 
together more concrete material, proportionally, than is to be found 
in the earlier treatise and lays special emphasis on important develop- 
ments since 1896. In a sense the new volume is thus a continuation 
of the older work. But as far as theoretical exposition is concerned, 
all the old positions are valiantly maintained. The book contains 
eleven chapters and an appendix, in which the Dominican monetary 
law of 1894 is reproduced. Besides price changes, Professor Laughlin 
discusses the problem of the increased cost of living, the European 
war and inflation, agricultural unrest, socialism in the price question 
and the reform of our own currency system. Having been chosen by 
the government as an expert to assist in the reform of the money sys- 
tem of Santo Domingo, he devotes a chapter to Dominican monetary 
questions. While Professor Laughlin's writings are always interesting, 
his extreme theories are accepted by few. 

E. E. Agger. 
Columbia University. 

Contracts and Combinations in Restraint of Trade. By Albert 
M. Kales. Chicago, Callaghan and Company, 1918. — xiii, 169 pp. 

Much of the confusion in the law of restraint of trade is due to the 
absence of any nice discrimination between the situations which give 
birth to contention. Since the question whether restraint of trade in 
fact is restraint of trade in law depends upon considerations of degree 
and of justification, there can be no definition of unlawful restraint of 
trade in general. Restraint of trade has become a term of art with all 
the faults and virtues of a chameleon. The law of restraint of trade is 
not law at all to those in search of general formulations. It is just a 
queer congeries of particulars. No wonder it makes the traditional 
lawyer squirm. He searches for a sign, and no sign is given him. 
How then shall he thread his way through the maze? 

Here is a book that will help him. Mr. Kales appreciates that each 
controversy over a question of restraint of trade presents a more or less 
peculiar problem. He classifies these problems on the basis of the 
subject matter of the contracts which create them. Contracts to re- 
frain from doing business are divided into those by persons who have 
no relation to the business, those by persons in or entering the service 
of the promisee, those by persons selling out an existing business. The 
third group is subdivided into those where the sale is to a competitor 
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and those where it is not. Further subdivisions take account of the 
relation between the territorial extent of the restriction and that of the 
business sold. The same plan is followed throughout the book. Each 
issue is hung on an appropriate peg, and no two pegs are alike. Thus 
a surprising amount of order is wrought from the terrible chaos of the 
law of restraint of trade as a whole. Apparent contradictions are 
obliterated by showing that the cases are not comparable. Question- 
able decisions are shown to be influenced by bad borrowing of canons 
good enough when left where they belong. Sensible decisions sup- 
ported by foolish reasons are improved in appearance by being shifted 
to a different peg than that on which they were hung by the court. 
And always what was actually involved and what was actually done 
about it gets explicit consideration. If Mr. Kales can find out why it 
was done, he tells us. Sometimes he has to give up the quest. After 
hunting for the alleged unfair methods relied on in one of the famous 
anti- trust cases, he reports : 

The passages which purport to deal with them contain a great many words, 
which give the impression of weight by their sound ; but a careful attention 
to what is said must leave the reader in doubt as to whether any of the 
suggested methods were illegal or unfair methods of competition [page 117]. 

The need of such careful analysis and arrangement as that given by 
Mr. Kales is the greater because of the propensity of some economists 
to lift language from judicial opinions and make it seem to give gene- 
ral definitions of economic concepts. Judges have enough economic 
sins to do penance for without being made to seem still wickeder by 
having what they say in one connection taken as intended to apply 
everywhere else. The economists, however, are not the only ones who 
need to go to school to Mr. Kales. The lawyers, too, have something 
to learn from his technique. They need to learn the lesson that the 
problems which the law of restraint of trade deals with are economic 
problems, that they must be solved on the basis of economic facts and 
principles and by a balancing of economic considerations in the scales of 
views of public policy. They know well enough that legislatures legis- 
late or ought to legislate on such a basis. But many of them seem to 
think that the job becomes mysteriously different when legislatures turn 
it over to the courts, as they do by such a meaningless statute as the 
Sherman Act. Mr. Kales keeps always to the forefront the economic 
considerations that have to be balanced in deciding whether contracts 
which restrain trade somewhat, restrain it too much. He shows how the 
courts handle these considerations. Into his 150 pages of text he has 
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packed more meat than the common compiler of law books puts into 
two fat volumes. His book is a model of compressed, clear thought 
and terse, lucid expression. 

Thomas Reed Powell. 

Government Organization in War Time and After. By W. F. 
Willoughby. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1919. — xix, 
370 pp. 

Mr. Willoughby 's book deals with political anatomy rather than 
political physiology. That is to say, it outlines the origin and minute 
structure of particular agencies of war administration without fitting 
them into the general scheme of organization and explaining how they 
functioned ; it does not attempt to diagnose the ills from which the 
American democracy suffered during its preparation for war nor to 
suggest remedies which might have been used. 

After a short introduction, which discusses the general problem of 
administration, Mr. Willoughby devotes several chapters to the mob- 
ilization of science, publicity agencies, finance, industry, foreign trade, 
shipping, inland transportation, labor, fuel, control of enemy aliens, 
the problem of air-craft construction and the provision of war-risk 
insurance. Dates and personnels are accurately given ; the rel- 
evant laws and executive orders are listed and in most cases quoted 
from. The treatment is much more detailed, although the number of 
agencies mentioned is less, than that in the War Department's useful 
Handbook of Economic Agencies of the War of IQ17 (Historical 
Branch, General Staff, Monograph No. 3). There is no considera- 
tion of the activities of the regular departments of the government, and 
the two most important subjects of all, the army and the navy, are re- 
served for treatment in other volumes of the series in which this one 
appears. Such a division of labor makes impossible any discussion of 
how administration was really carried on. 

As to the matters with which he deals, Mr. Willoughby says that a 
full discussion of each would require a separate volume. That is true, 
but in a treatment so unlimited as to title, it is not unreasonable to 
expect the author to say something of government propaganda as a 
most serious war and reconstruction problem ; of the unsatisfied but 
very real and justifiable desire of Congress, appropriating huge sums 
of money, to exert some check on extravagance in expenditure; 
and of the manner in which the President attempted to keep 
control of the war boards that were created and to coordinate 
their work. The War Industries Board cannot be understood unless 



